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PROSPECTUS. 
The “RapicAL ABOLITIONIST” proposes a proclamation 
of “ liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” It demands of the American Government and the 


American People, the immediate and unconditional abolition 
of American Slavery. 


It makes this demand on behalf of three millions of 
Americans a/ready enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of Jecoming enslaved, and in behalf of the 
untold millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to come, unless American Slavery be overthrown. 





Tt urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel- 
ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
IToly Scriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God trampled under foot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the Federal 
Constitution, has either a moral ora political right to tolerate 
slavery, in any of the States belonging to the Federal Union, 
for a single day. 


“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
in the Union a republican form of government.”—Con- 
stitution. 


“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management.” —Jefferson. 

It denies that “the reserved rights of the States’ include 
any such right as that of holding property in man, as no 
such “right” can exist; and Mr. Madison tells us that 
the Federal Convention would not permit the Constitution to 
recognize any such right.— Vide Madison Papers. 


It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits the 
States from maintaining slavery. 


“No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” And ‘‘ No person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law.” — Constitution. 


It affirms that the Constitution was formed by ‘“‘the 
people of the United States,” (a// of them,) “to secure the 
blessings of LiBERTY for (themselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without exception or distinction ofrace or color. And hence, 
no portion of ‘ the people of the United States” can be con- 
stitutionally enslaved, and the declared odject of the Con- 
stitution requires the Federal Government to “secure the 
blessings of liberty” to each and all of them. 

If the Constitution is not available for these purposes, it is 
of no practical value, it is condemned by its own high profes- 
sions, and the people have no alternative left them but to 
provide a better government for their protection, or become 
the serfs of the petty oligarchy of three hundred thou- 
sand slaveholders, who are now suffered to control and insult 
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The ‘Rapicat ABOLITIONIST’ recognizes as valid law no 
unrighteous enactments. It affirms, with all the great writers 
on Common Law, “ that statutes against fundamental morality 
are void;” that “‘no human laws have any validity if con- 
trary to the law of God, and such of them as are valid derive 
all their force, mediately, or immediately, from this original.” 
—Forrescur. 


On this ground, as well as from the admitted absence of 
any positive law in this country, establishing slavery; from 
the known incomPetency of the colonial legislatures under 
British common law, to legalize it; from the ascertained 
illegality of the African slave trade, by which the colonies 
were supplied with slaves; and from the unanimous declara- 
tion of the thirteen original States, in the very act of estab- 
lishing their independent governments, that all just govern- 
ments” are founded on the “inalienable right” of “ a7? men” 
to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” we affirm the 
absolute illegality of American slavery. We deny that it has 
any more legality in Georgia than in Massachusetts; that it 
is any more legal than the African slave-trade, or any other 
form of piracy and crime. 


The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, vindi- 
cate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the people 
to maintain them at the ballot-box, thus providing fora 
federal legislature, a federal judiciary and a federal ex- 
ecutive, that shall give them a national expression and 
force. 
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LETTER FROM PRES. FINNEY. 


Oberlin College, Nov. 27, 1855. 

My Dear Broruer Goopert—Your Radi- 
cal Abolitionist pleases me much. I agree with 
you in views, and could not state my own bet- 
ter or much otherwise than you state them. 
You have not only gotten the truth, but also, 
what is almost equally important, the true and 
only efficient way of stating it. Essays are not 
the thing. Lropositions, irresistibly perspicu- 
ous in statement, and self-evident in truthful- 
ness, are just the thing. It has long seemed to 
me that the views you hold of the Constitution 
are correct; and if they were not, that the con. 
tinuance of our Federal Government is neither 
possible nor desirable. 

The propositions announced at the recent Abo- 
lition Convention in Boston, affirm the only true 
doctrine, in my estimation. That these princi- 
ples, thus affirmed, will be understood and as- 
sented to by the American people, I hope and 
believe ; and my confidence in this is precisely 
as my hope or wish that the American govern- 
ment may stand. 

The fact is, Brother Goodell, there is pro- 
gress, great progress. Some years since I 
urged you to write some books, which you have 
worthily done. Now, you are giving the re- 
sults of all your thoughts and researches, in this 
propositional form, to the public. You now 
occupy the right position. Your principles are 
sound -— well-digested, irresistibly stated, and 
not too much ata time. Your paper is, at pre. 
sent, large enough. ‘Truth so condensed, and 
stated, cannot be digested except in small por- 
tions by the people. If a large sheet should 
contain, as it might, all you have said in your 
five numbers, it would do indefinitely less exe- 
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cution—and then al] but some twelve or twenty 
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of your strong points would, of necessity, go 
undigested, and as you would not feel like soon 
repeating them, the rest, as is always the case, 
would go for waste paper. Give the people 
your clear positions, as they can digest them. 
For the present, and until the foundations are 
well laid in first principles, your paper is pub- 
lished often enough. Meals, especially of strong 
foed, should not be too near together, It will 
take the old fogies, on the one hand, and the 
rash agitators, on the other, a month, to well 


digest the contents of each-number, and witha! 


avoid an acid stomach. 

The spirit, as well as the form of your state- 
ments, pleases me well. The same sentiment 
acrimoniously stated would repel and anger 
rather than convince. I see, my brother, that 
God is directing you. No property in man! 
Legalized slavery is an absurdity! The Amer- 
ican Constitution is, and the government owg/;/ 
to be, the stern and unbending antagonist of ail 
oppression ! 

God bless you, Brother Goodell! This is 
right, and nothing else is right. I do not sec 
how any man of sense and of sound conscience 
can deny these positions. But I am writing 
too much. Every number of your paper makes 
me desire to bid you God speed. Away with 
compromises with sin. .Our country is soon 
ruined unless these principles prevail. The 
Lord be with you. C. G. Finney. 


ye —————E— 


LETTER FROM A. B. GREEN. 
Springwater, IN. Y., Oct. 27, 1855. 

Brotuer Goopett—Your paper comes duly, 
with strengthening and invigorating arguments. 
I apprehend there are but few who have minds 
of ordinary penetration but will confess the im- 
practicability of preventing the extension of 
slavery in the territories, so long as the doctrine 
is believed that slaves are property in the states. 

It appears strange indeed, if a man and a 
horse are held by the same tenure or rule of 
law, and if a man in Baltimore buys a horse 
and a man, and comes with his chattels to New 
York, that the man should be free, and the horse 
not !) 

New York cannot annul the property in a 
horse, neither can it annul the property in a 
man, if there be any. If it be possible for me 
to own the body and soul of a man in Virginia, 
I have a right to bring that soul and body to 
New York and wear them out there, as lawfully 
as I have to wear out a dray horse; or I have 
as good aright to sell him to any New Yorker, 
as I had to purchase him of a Virginian. 

The fact that man is man is rather more per- 
ceptible, perhaps, in some states than in others, 
but man is man in a// the states, and property 


in none of them ! 
Unless we oan fix this great truth in the minds 
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of the people and their representatives in Con. 
gress, slavery will extend not only in territo- 
ries, but in every state in the union. 

A. B. Green. 


LETTERS FROM CHARLES STUART. 


The remnant of the “old guard” of aboli- 
tionists who were in the field in the times that 
tried men’s souls—from 1832 to 1836—will be 
deeply interested in hearing from their old asso. 
ciate and fellow-laborer, Cartes Srvart. 
Some of our younger readers may need to be 
told who he is. Charles Stuart is an English- 
man by birth, who took an active part with 
British abolitionists in the labors that led to 
West India emancipation. But before the con- 
summation of that triumph, he was found among 
the abolitionists of America, having taken up 
his residence in central New York. ‘As a pub- 
lic speaker, and as a writer, he was eminently 
useful. His memoir of Granvitte Suarre is a 
standard work among abolitionists. For sev- 
eral years past he has resided in Canada West, 





but has lost none of his interest in the affairs of 


the States, in which, as will be seen, he keeps 
himself well informed. 


Lora, Thornbury P. O., Grey County, 
Canada West, Nov. 13, 1855. 


ject of God on earth. Glory to Him, and holy 


that it may, in its place, subserve the great ob- 


peace to man! C. Stuart. 


Lora,Grey Co., Canada W., Nov. 20, 1855. 
Wm. Goopett—Dear Sir: Cordially approv- 
ing of your “ Radical Abolitionist,” I wish to 
notice, as follows, some parts of the fourth num- 
ber of your first volume. 

You speak of “lame logic and erring ethics.” 
What are these ? 

They are, that because, very extensively in 
your country, the Constitution of your country 
is held to be pro-slavery, therefore the support 
of its thus imputed pro-slavery features is mat- 
ter of sacred obligation; while its broad and 
clear and noble features of freedom and of im- 
partial justice must be sacrificed on the iniqui- 
tous, impure and ferocious altar of slavery : or, 
because an obscure expression in a lawful doc- 
ument might be construed, however ground- 
lessly, by multitudes into a license for deliberate 
murder, therefore, all the just, clear and em- 
phatic provisions of the same document for se- 
curing human life, should be nullified. 
Thus, while the Constitution of your country 
contains a few equivocal clauses, which the 
slave-trading and slaveholding faction of your 








Ws. E. Wuitina, Esa. : 

Dear Friend—I had the privilege of attend- 
ing the Anti-slavery Convention in Syracuse 
last June, and gave my name as a subscriber 
for the year, of one dollar monthly. I have been 
a delinquent in not paying monthly. Pray re- 
ceive the inclosed ten dollars as a part compen- 
























































sation; the remaining two dollars, which will 
then be due, to be paid at the end of the year. 
I regret that it is not in my power greatly to 
increase this subscription ; for I look upon the 
association thus formed, of deep importance to 
the liberty, virtue and happiness, primarily of 








your country; but largely also, of the world,| ular rights. 


since all men are brethren, especially to the 
poor and the oppressed. In this category, I 
acknowledge even the slaveholder; for if any- 
thing could tear my soul from God and human- 
ity, it would be the unspeakable detestation due 
to such a system as United States’ slavery. I 
remember that the United States’ impenitent 
slaveholder, especially if a professing Christian, 
and supereminently, if pretending to be a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, although the most deeply sin- 
ful and degraded of men, is a man still—funda- 
mentally and inalienably a man ; involved in all 
the sacred responsibilities of universal manhood, 
and as such, however fearfully exposed to the 
— judgment of God, is my brother man 
sti 
I look to God, with prayerful hope, to bless 
this glorious association in its course, and to 
keep it free from every sin, and from all com- 
promise with sin, until its holy object is accom- 
plished in the vindication of its country’s Con- 
stitution and honor; in the restoration of its 
character to righteousness, and in the substitu- 
tion of truth and love for the basis of its pros- 
perity, instead of leaving all its boasts and 
hopes, upon the plea of the tyrant, and the pre- 
tensions of the hypocrite. 


I would record my grateful admiration ot 
those who, in the midst of the abounding wick- 
edness of their country, seek, without fear or 


corpus. 


country extensively holds to be favorable to 
slavery :—(these are particularly the second and 
third paragraphs of the second section of the 
fourth article, on state rights; and the third 
paragraph of the second section of the first arti- 
cle,)—the same Constitution, at the same time, 
contains the following securities for freedom: 

2d par. of Sec. 9, Art. 1-—the writ of habeas 


3d par. Sec. 2, Art. 3--trial by jury. 
ist par. Sec. 3, Art. 3—definition of treason. 
ist par. Sec. 2, Art. 4—privileges of citizens. 
Arts. 4, 5, 6 and 8 of the amendments—pop- 


Besides, the Preamble and the Declaration 
of Independence. 
Contrast these fairly—the first, clandestinely 
pleading, as wt is held, for slaveholding, injus- 
tice and cruelty—the other, clearly, openly and 
undeniably asserting the best human securities 
for liberty and for impartial justice—and what 
unprejudiced and uncorrupted mind could pause 
in admitting the vast preponderance in the Con- 
stitutional scale in favor of freedom, against the 
fiercest wrongs which hypocritical and tyrant 
power, ecclesiastical or civil, could perpetrate 
against the helpless and suffering poor. 
That a’ party of the undeniable friends of 
abolition, ¢ntentionally, should, in the face of 
evidence so luminous in itself, so honorable to 
the nation, and so congenial to every nobler fea- 
ture of human nature, take part in the impenitent 
slaveholder’s self-degrading and country-de- 


those terrible anomalies of human corruption, 
which sometimes obscure for a season the other- 
wise noblest intellects and most benevolent 
hearts. 

W. G. Keppart’s letter, your extract from 
the free-soil editor, and the excellent response 


from Michigan, through J. C. White, &e. &c., 
delight me. 


I rejoice to observe your luminous exposure 


grading interpretation, appears to me as one of 


of the blunder of pleading, “that freedom is 


sists in confounding the right, with the fact of 
a thing. . 

Freedom is national with you, as a right ; 
nobly and rightfully national, though in fact 
outrageously trampled upon. But it is no lon- 
ger a fact with you. Witness Passmore Wil- 
liamson’s case. 

Slavery is sectional with you, as a fact, 
though perfectly devoid of right, at war with 
every principle of holy truth and love, and des. 
titute of every plea for its support, except the 
tyrant plea that might makes right ; the grossly 
blasphemous plea, that God sanctions the op- 
pression of the helpless poor. 

To declare that slavery exists in your coun- 
try, so that no humane, honest, or religious man 
is safe from gross and shameless abuse by ty 
rant power, is an undeniable fact. But it is a 
fact which ought to make the ears of your sov- 
ereign people, the panderers of the slave power, 
tingle in view of their guilt, their disgrace, and 
their danger. 

To declare that liberty is national with you, 
as a national and noble right, is unquestionable. 
But of what avail is this, so long as it is not a 
fact, except it be to convict the body of your 
people of hypocrisy or pusillanimity ?» Where, 
alas, O where is the heroic cry of your forefa- 
thers, “ Give me liberty, or give me death !” 
The truth is, that slaveholding is death to 
peace, liberty, and justice ; and to imagine that 
liberty and slavery can dwell rightfully together, 
is so far to perpetuate and aggravate the ruin 
of mankind. There can be no sane compro- 
mise between them—they are death to each 
other—and the liberty which can embrace and 
defend or excuse slavery, might be called, in the 
poet’s words, 

* Guilt’s blunder, and the loudest laugh of hell!” 

Yet, liberty, though crushed and bleeding, 
still lives in the United States. Still there are 
unconquered hearts there, which no insane or 
tyrant interpretation of your Constitution can 
terrify : which no Calhounic or Websterian zeal 
of slavo-oligarchical guilt can compel to become 
the kidnappers of fugitive innocence, or the 
crouching tools of imperious power. Still you 
have the Passmore Williamsons, and the Sum- 
ners, and the Jocelyns, and the Tappans, and 
the Smiths, and the Jays, and the Goodells, 
and the Brisbanes, and the Loguens, and the 
Douglases, (not of Nebraska) and the Finneys, 
and the Rankins, and the Chases, and the Gid- 
dingses, and the Hales, and the Dows, and the 
Beechers, and the Stowe’s, and the Whitings, 
and ten thousands of others, more or less like 
them, who, on the everlasting foundation of 
God’s revealed word, do, and will do martyr- 
minded battle, for their country’s redemption 
from the abyss of guilt into which it has so 
proudly plunged itself, and in which it is so in- 
sanely wallowing. 

Yes, amidst all the hurricane of guilt which 
is howling over your country, and which seems 
to have swept into its impure embrace almost 
the whole manhood of your nation, I cannot 
but trust, that that manhood, defiled and dark- 
ened as it is at present, yet dwells unextinguish- 
ed, though veiled, in the deep hearts of your 
people: and that soon, awakened by the ex- 
treme emergency of its danger, the popular 
mind, returning to its virtue, and rising in its 








favor, by scriptural means, for ‘ite recovery, 





jnational—slavery sectional.” This error eon: 


powerful and lawful supremacy, shall restore 
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your Constitution to its own fundamental integ- 
rity and beauty, to become what it is in itself, 
a glory on earth—and to cease to be what it 
actually is, through its yet boasted corruptions, 
the bane of manhood, the disgrace of real civili- 
zation, and a dagger in the heart of liberty, 
truth and love. Blessed consummation! My 
soul prays for its speedy fulfilment—not to hurt 
the slaveholder, but to save him, by bis return 
to virtue and justice—not to dissolve your 
union, but to give it that permanent and real 
strength, which never can be found, but through 
the Divine blessing, in the paths of uprightness 
and of holy love. 

All that your country wants, in fact, for its 
honor and its safety, is a thorough return to 
its own fundamental principles, and to ts re- 
corded Constitution, in all its parts, consisting 
in its own preamble, its own Dectaration of In- 
dependence, its own original articles, and its 
own amendments, by those upright and peacea- 
ble methods, for which it so clearly provides. 
No disunion! No revolution! No civil war! 


But simply the lawful and peaceful cessation of} . 


the insane and ferocious war which it is now 
waging against all that is honorable and happy 
in itself, as well as against the suffering slave 
and the noble advocates of Truth, and Liberty, 
and impartial Benevolence. C. Sruart. 


_ 





LETTER FROM W. 0. HOUGHTALING. 


Granp Rarips, Mich., Nov. 15th, 1855. 

Wa. Goopvett.—Dear Sir :—My attention 
was called to your excellent paper by a friend, 
about the time you commenced publishing the 
“ Jubilee,’ and being of strong anti-slavery 
tendencies I was induced to send for it. I was 
told it was a “spicy little sheet” and true 
enough, I found it so. On being asked, soon 
after, how I liked it, I told them it was rather 
“strong meat.”? But the longer I chewed it 
the better I liked it. I have been a constant 
reader of it ever since, and I find its interest not 
diminished, but rather increased since the change 
of its name. 

I believe your arguments against the legality 
of slavery—showing it to be perfectly at war 
with the constitution and all the principles 
which lie at the foundation of a “ Republican 
form of government,” to be unanswerable, and 
must forever remain so. I, too, fully believe 
“it must come to that.” The people must be 
convinced that the worst of crimes in this guilty 
nation cannot be sustained by law; that the 
vilest system that ever “saw the sun,” a system 
of the most abject despotism, 7s not upheld by 
the constitution of this “‘ model republie.” 

When the people are once convinced of these 
facts it will be no difficult matter to bring them 
to act upon their convictions, and array them- 
selves on the side of truth, of justice, and liberty ; 
for you may be sure the people of the north are 
not lacking in sentiments of humanity or human 
sympathy; (7. e.) the intelligent portion of them. 
But what they lack is moral courage to examine 
this subject for themselves, in the light of reason 
and common sense. But having confidence in 
their leaders they have been hoodwinked into 
the belief that slavery is a legalized system and 
have been lulled to sleep in the arms of preju- 
dice, and something should be done to arouse 
them; and I know of nothing better than for 
those who are already enlisted and are abun- 


dantly able, to subscribe to the funds of your 
soctety, and thus furnish the means to circulate 
the documents and send out lecturers. Many 
who cannot or will not read will go and hear 
an able lecture, and thus their attention may 
become enlisted ; and by these means the ball 
may be set in motion that will continue to roll 
until slavery shall be rolled out of this fair land 
and off this continent; yea, and out of the 
world. Be not discouraged, ye hoping toilers 
for humanity. Be firm to your post, faithful to 
duty, and in due season ye shall reap the reward 
of your labors if ye faint not, 

I should be glad to assist you in the way of 
funds. But at present money is scarce and 
hard to get, but another year I hope to be able 
to do something to help you to forward this 
“noble enterprise.’’ Enclosed I send you a 
small sum, for which you will please forward me 
a few of your choicest documents for me to cir- 
culate among my friends and neighbours. 

Yours for truth and humanity, 


Wa. O. Hoveuratina. 


i, 


VIEWS OF ELIHU BURRITT. 


From Burritt’s Citizen of the World. 


“ The great act of Emancipation must be the 
united work of the whole Nation. No fierce 
and hostile border-grapple can ever realise 
thingrand ime. * *. 6 Me 
Before that glorious event shall bless our be- 
loved land, one sentiment must prevail from 
ocean to ocean-—that the system to be extinguish- 
ed is not a sectional but a national sin and 
curse ; that every inbabited nook and corner of 
the Union, every peopled hill and valley, is ve- 
rily guilty of our brother’s blood and bondage ; 
that 1850 is too late for any American commu- 
nity to arise, shake its garments, wipe its lips, 
and say, that blood has left no stain on us. 
This sentiment—this conviction, strong, honest 





of departure, it will be easy, natural and inevi- 
table to make general Emancipation a National 
Act. If Freedom is ever to be proclaimed 
throughout the land in very deed; if Freedom 
complete and equal is to be an American insti- 
tution, the total Abolition of slavery must be 
an American transaction. Every State of the 
Union must take part in that crowning act; 
every city, village and hamlet-community, from 
California to Canada, must bear a part of the 
burden that act shall impose; not as a matter 
of generosity, but of justice. We say justice 
now, and will endeavour to demonstrate it 
hereafter. 

“There is but one way by which the entire 
nation may bear the burden of Emancipation ; 
that is—Compensation for the Manumission of 
the Slaves.” 


Thus far we have quoted Mr. Burritt. 

In another article, he explains that he deems 
“ Compensation” “an act of justice, not to the 
South but to the Free States, a self-imposed 
penalty for an enormous transgression, in which 
every section of the Union has lived in guilty 
participation for half a century.” 

We submit that the word, ‘ Compensation” 
is not the word to be used,in such a connec- 
tion. It carries the false idea that something 
is dwe to the slaveholder, for relinquishing his 
‘‘ property.” The British “‘ Compensation,” to 
West India planters, is now quoted in this 
country, to prove the natural right of property 
in man !—Ep. 





POSITION OF GOV. CHASE OF OHIO. 


Perhaps no statesman connected with the 
“ Republican ” movement could be more fairly 
selected as an exponent of the general sentiments 
of its leaders, than Hon. S. P. Chase, the late 
distinguished Ohio senator, and now the new 
Governor of that state. As Ohio is the first 





and deep, must act like a living soul in the legis- 
lation of the National Congress. There the 
representatives of the people must recognise, as 
Kossuth would say, the solidarwé of our great 
confederacy of States in the matter of moral 
responsibility for the chattelization of humanity 
within the nation. Before the impartial Judge 
of all the earth, before all the civilized commu- 
nities of mankind, slavery, on a single acre of 
the remotest State of the Union, is not a section- 
al, not a peculiar, but an American institution. 
In that condensed vista through which distant 
nations sight our own, slavery casts as dark a 
shadow on the highest hill-top of Vermont, as 
upon the lowest rice-swamps of Carolina. The 
eye of European civilization and Christianit 
cannot see Mason and Dixon’s Line across the 
Atlantic. Our moral and political solidarité as 
a nation is complete, when viewed from without, 
however we may divide it with sectional lines. 
The sooner and the more deeply the mind o. 
the whole union is penetrated with this convic- 
tion the better for its consience, reputation, 
peace, and prosperity, as well as for the exter- 
mination of this huge iniquity that over-palls 
the land. We believe this general conviction 
is the next to gain in order to bring us within 
arm’s length of Emancipation. When this 
stage of public sentiment is fairly and fully at- 
tained; when the whole Union, North and 
South, shall unite in the opinion, that slavery 
is an American institution, a national sin and 
curse; that its abolition would be a national 
good and glory, and a source of national pros- 
perity; that its extinction would dispel the 
eclipse that has more or less shrouded the mo- 
ral sun of the whole nation, and paralyzed its 
influence upon the rest of the world for half a 
century; when this opinion shall be attained 
and held by a majority of the people and of 
their representatives, the next will be the last, 








decisive step, With this conviction as a point 


state that has elected a governor on that plat- 
form, (unless we reckon Gov. Gardner of Mas- 
sachusetts) and as the friends of liberty including 
earnest abolitionists, all over the country, are 
congratulating one another on his election, it 
may be well to note down, for future reference, 
a few items of his political creed, upon the basis 
of which alone, (so far as the slave question is 
concerned) he was elected. If abolitionists, 
especially those who voted for him, should one 
day complain of him for having disappointed 
their expectations, we shall claim, on behalf of 
our excellent friend, Mr. Chase (for we have the 


Y | honor of a very pleasant personal acquaintance- 


ship with him) that all such complaints shall be 
disposed of, in the light—zot of the principles 
commonly held among abolitionists—nor of what 
they may have imagined to have been the prin- 
ples of Mr. Chase, but by his own clear, frank, 
and public enunciation of them, during the 
canvass. Abolitionists are too prone to claim 
as abolitionists of their own stamp, the promin- 
ent men whom they strongly desire to have on 
their side, and then unreasonably charge them 
with dereliction—perhaps “ apostacy ” when 
they find out—what they ought to have known 
before, that their favorite statesmen were far 
enough from entertaining the views they had 
attributed to them. That Mr. Chase is a cordial 
hater of slavery and lover of liberty, no one 
need question, but what he proposes 70 do, or to 
have others do, in the premises, is quite another 
matter, and this must depend on his theory of 
the constitution, of federal powers, of state 
rights, and of the responsibilities of the free 
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copy from his speech, at a Republican mass}| 


red to the National Era of Nov. 8, for the 
express purpose of defending Gov. Chase from 
the misrepresentations of his pro-slavery oppo- |; 
nents. In this speech Gov. Chase says : 


“And now let me say a few words about 
Abolitionism—that word of terror, by repeating 
which, in every variety of intonation, our oppo- 






































you frankly what my position is now, and ever 
has been in relation to Slavery. 
































conferred on Congress no power to institute or 

















did they confer on Congress any power to in- 


terfere by national legislation with Slavery in 
the States. 


_ At the time of the promulgation of the Con. 
sitution, Slavery was allowed in most of the 
States by State Constitutions, and regulated by 
State laws—but there was not a foot of nation- 
ul territory in which a slave could be held, un- 
less in violation of positive law.” 

We shall not deny that slavery was “ regu- 
lated” by State Enactments, (we can hardly 
udmit that they were laws,) but our readers 
know that, by the highest Southern testimony,. 
there were no statutes, and never had been any 
creating the relation of slavery. They know, 
too, that the Southern Courts, and the Fed- 













































































states. On these points Mr. Chase has spoken| of Slavery contained in their provisos restricting 
for himself, and we propose to show our readers] legislation to the principles of Common Law, 
a specimen of what he has spoken. His object|nearly every one of the State Constitutions, with 
in speaking was to make his position understood,| or without Bills of Rights, were almost precisely 
at a time when he and his supporters complained | identical with the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
of the misrepresentations of his opponents, who] under which the Courts declared slavery impos- 
had charged him with being, in the common|sible. Those of Maryland and Virginia, inclu- 
acceptation of the term, an abolitionist. Welding the Virginian Bill of Rights, were certain- 


y not less precise and emphatic. We marvel 


meeting in Cincinnati, Aug. 21st, as published} that a lawyer, so accomplished, a Statesman so 
ina pamphlet, a portion of which was transfer- | wel] read, an opponent of the Slave power, s0 


Union.” 
And again : - 


“The original policy of the fathers of the Re 


past, and security for the future.” (Cheers. 





eral Courts, until quite recently, affirmed that 
Slavery could exist only under such municipal 
legislation creating the relation. So that slav- 
ery, at the time spoken of, was not legal, and 
“ there was not a foot of” state soil “in which 
a slave” was held by “positive law.” It was 
just as illegal in the states as it was in the terri- 
tories, The ordinance of 1787, alluded to by 
Mr. Chase in this connexion, did not abolish 
uny previously existing slavery there, but only 
inhibited its future establishment. 

But we are greatly surprised that Mr. Chase 
should have affirmed that “Slavery was allowed 
in most of the States by State Constitutions.” 
Precisely the reverse of this is the well known 
and undeniable fact. Not a single State in the 
Union had a Constitution authorizing the State 
Legislatures to establish Slavery.* In the 
absence of such constitutional warrant, the leg- 
islatures were restrained from such legislation, 
by the force cf national and common law. 'This 
must be admitted, even by those who do not 
admit the impossibility of legalizing slavery. 
It is manifestly included in the doctrine of the 
Federal Courts, an 
States already cited. But this is not all. 







































































































































































* It will be found that, with exception, South Carolina, 
there was no State whose Constitution even appeared to 
favor slavery, and on examination, it will be evident that 
even this fell short of a dagad warramty of slavery ! 




















Freedom.” (Earnest applause.) 


After reading this, no one need be surprised 


at the following. 


Abolitionists. When, therefore, you hear suc 
a charge made against me hereafter, treat it, 
beseech you, with the contempt it merits.” 


guished candidate. Should any of the “abol 


that he fails to do the work of“ an abolitionist, 








} 
j 


‘he. And perhaps his views of “ State Rights, 


{ 


“Thus, fellow-citizens, our National Govern- : : e 
It is that of Washington, Jefferson, and|ment may be fairly said to be based on three| or who will not do this, should never boast 0 
Franklin; it is that of the founders of the Re-|great principles in respect to Slavery; non-|their freedom, nor imagine themselves able to 
public. interference by the National Government with| maintain it. When Governor Chase thus pro- 

The great men who framed our Constitution | Slavery within slave States—non-extension of tects “Ohio freedom,” we think he will find him- 
Slavery beyond the limits of the slave States— 
maintain Slavery by national legislation; nor{a perpetual majority of free States in the 


public has been subverted. We simply demand 
us restoration. We “want indemnity for the} =—""— 


Neither I nor any other Republican, so far as I 
know, proposes any interference with Slavery 
in any State. What we demand is, that sla- 
very shall not be extended or permitted in any 
Territory outside of slave States. None among| Jaa" Take Notice, that we do not make any 
us would change any constitutional right or 
privilege now belonging to a State allowing 
slavery within its limits; but we insist that no} dered or subscribed for them. 

such right or privilege shall be abused, to the - 
subversion of liberty in free States. Ohio Free- 


dom will not interfere with Kentucky Slavery— : 
Kentucky Slavery must not interfe ae with Ohio not intended to apply to old subscribers to the 


“If this be Abolitionism, who of you is not an 
Abolitionist ? But we well know that the charge 
of Abolitionism is always intended to convey]. i 
more thanthis. Itis always designed to impute it, we will supply them as long as we can, if 
a rash, headlong zeal to get rid of Slavery, by| they desire it. But we cannot continue to send, 
whatever means, fair or unfair, without regard| permanently, to large numbers of persons, with- 
” me lonstitntion: without respect to the rights 
of the States, and in contempt of our obligations]. ae 
to the Union. In this Seas. I eectshbetie not % F2p*e.me SoM ge more gone by shitting 


and I think none of you, my fellow-citizens, are| the circulation frequently, so as to reach a 


powers could qualify him for action in the Fed. 
eral Senate. Perhaps it may have been with 
this view that some of the Ohio Abolitionists 
voted for him. And yet we cannot readily see 
what “ State Rights,” can do for Ohio, if “ Ohio 
freedom will not interfere with Kentucky sla- 
very.” It were absurd to expect that “ Ken- 
tucky slavery,” while it exists, will ever cease to 
“interfere with Ohio freedom.” ‘The thing is 
impossible. And it is equally impossible in the 
long run, to maintain Ohio freedom without 


experienced and so untiring, should have made} interfering with Kentucky slavery. 
so capital an error, on so plain a point of Amer- 


The every day occurrences connected with 


can history. A correction of this error, we}the rendition or protection of fugitives from 
cannot doubt, would go far towards effecting| slavery prove this. No true freedom can be 
an entire revolution in the Constitutional views| maintained in Ohio, without maintaining the 
of Mr. Chase, and a consequent change in his|right of every citizen of Ohio to shelter and pro- 
nents hope to scare full-grown men. political measures. ‘lo this mistake, very clearly,| tect every innocent human being on Ohio soil: 


I shall not undertake to define Abolitionism,}we may trace such concessions, in the same}nay, more, to invite the oppressed of all lands— 
or to describe an Abolitionist. But I will tell speech as the following. 


not excepting Kentucky, to find liberty and 
security among them. A people who cannot, 


self “ interfering with Kentucky slavery !” And 
when he finds Ohio interfering with Kentucky, 
he will perhaps be led to see the right of all the 
free States, and of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States to do the same thing. 





WHadicul Abolitionist. 








NEW YORK, JANUARY, 1856. 





charges for papers sent to those who have not or- 





—— 


ys Expianation.—The above notice was 


Jubilee who continue to receive the present vol- 
ume without paying for it. We gave them 
early notice that we needed their patronage, 
and should send them the paper expecting it, 
unless they signified the contrary. If any of 
them are so very poor that they cannot pay for 


out the pay. We have not the means, And 


h| greater number of persons. As a temporary 
I} experiment, we “ send the paper, gratis, to large | 
numbers who have not ordered them,” that they 


The “ earnest applause,” and the concurrent|may have an opportunity of understanding our 
tone of the “ Republican” press, identifies the| views and objects. Jf they approve them, we 
“Republican” party of Ohio, with its distin-|expect them to show their faith by their works, 


j-} and assist, if they are able, to carry on the en- 


tionists,”"who supported him, hereafter complain|terprize. This is the sort of converts we wish 


ito make. It would do the slave no good, and 


the complaint, from that quarter, he may say,|the country no good, and our converts no good, 
J th will be entitled to the “contempt it merits.”| either in this life or the future one, for us to 
e Courts of the Slave’ We have no fears that the new Governor of Ohio| print papers, and make converts of any other 


| Ex- will not do all against Slavery and for freedom | description. 
cept Connecticut and Rhode Island, which still that his Constitutional theories founded on his- 


retained their old Charters with the prohibitions torical mistakes, will permit him to do. With- 


A notion seems to have gone abroad that 
now, since a Society is formed, and a small 


——— in those limits, no one one could do better than| amount of funds subscribed, there is no further 


? 


need of paying for the paper, or of putting 


which better qualify him for the Gubernatorial! anything into the Treasury: and that all the 





Chair of a free State, than his views of Federal | “ vadical abolitionists” need to-do is, to read the 























_ clusion for which they have been adduced. 
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paper, make applications for the “ sending of a| 
Lecturer into our county,” and wonder why one 
is not sent. This delusion must be broken up, 
and every friend of the cause must contribute 
his proportion, before the work can go forward. 


—_— 
—_—-~ 


CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS! 


On the last page except one, of this paper, 
will be found a form of a Petition to Con- 
GRESs, praying that honorable body to appoint 
a Committee to consider and report whether or 
no the Federal Government has Constitutional 
power to abolish slavery in the States, and fur- 
thermore, to exercise the power, if they find the 
Constitution gives it to them, 

This petition is so written that the signer 
does not, in signing it, express his own opinion 
on the subject of the Constitution, one way or 
the other. He only asks Congress to examine 
the subject, and tell the country what they 
think, and why they thus think,—also to abol- 
ish slavery, 1f they find they have the power. 

And although the petition contains a brief 
statement of some of the arguments that have 
been urged in proof of the power of the Fede. 
ral Government to abolish slavery, and of the 
way in which it may be done, the signers do 
not endorse any of the arguments, nor the con- 





They only state the fact that such and such ar- 
guments are circulating among the people, are 
gaining adherents, that they have produced an 
impression upon the minds of the petitioners, 
and that they desire to have them examined by 
Congress. 

The question is certainly an important one, 
and it is high time it were investigated by Con- 
gress. If those of us who believe and propa- 
gate the sentiments and views alluded to, in the 
petitions, ave al/ wrong, there is doubtless infor- 
mation and ability enough in Congress to 
convince the people that we are in wrong, and 
thus set the matter at rest. And if they neg- 
lect or refuse to do this, their course will only 
tend to confirm and strengthen a belief im what 
they profess to regard a hurtful delusion. 

Slaveholders, and their partizans in Congress, 
ought to favor the appointment of such a Com- 
inittee. They all profess to believe that the 
Constitution is in their favor. Now is the time 
for them to exhibit the proof of this, and make 
the matter so clear, that henceforward, there 
may be no dispute about it. 

The Administration party need this discus- 
sion. From various quarters they are opposed 
and censured for the course they have taken on 
this Slave question. Even their friends are 
finding it difficult to make out adequate de- 
fences for them, and many are deserting them. 
If they can make it appear that the Constitu- 
tion requires, justifies, or even authorizes their 
measures, they will do more towards strength- 
ening themselves for the next Presidential elec- 
tion, than they could doin any other way. Now 
is the time for them; and the presentation of | 
these petitions will afford them the best possi-| 











issue against the Administration, is its sup- 
port of the Slave power. It is here, if any- 
where, that the Administration is to be success- 
fully assailed. If it be found that the Constitu- 
tion which they had sworn to support required 
precisely the opposite action, the case will be 
conclusively made out against them. 

The friends of “ free soil,” and of “ freedom 
in Kansas,” ought to look with favor on these 
petitions, and insist on their discussion in Con- 
gress. If anything will secure freedom in Kan- 
sas, it will be the conviction, in Congress and 
the cabinet, that if the very modest and mode- 
rate demands of the free settlers in Kansas are 
not promptly acceded to, a higher demand will 
be made. The North will require abolition in 
Missouri, and throughout the South. We as- 
sent to no “ compromise ” on such a basis, or 
on any other. But we warn Congress, and all 
concerned, that a refusal to establish freedom 
in Kansas will intensify and necessitate the 
demand for speedy abolition in Missouri, and in 
all the Slave States. 

Abolitionists of all sorts, as well as “ non-ex- 
tensionists” should sign and circulate these 
petitions. Whatever their own views of the 
Constitution may be, they should insist upon a 
discussion of it in Congress. The truth, what- 
ever it is, ought to be ascertained, if it is not, 
and settled. If “radical abolitionists,” so 
called, are on the wrong track, now is the best 
time, by a national discussion, to set them right 
or silence them. 

The friends of liberty in Europe,—nay, the 
people of the whole civilized and uncivilized 
world, are entitled to know what the truth is, 
on this vital question ; and whether the organic 
law of this model republic tolerates and*thus 


that it be presented and advocated. Letters 
should be written to other members of Congress, 
urging their attention to the subject. 

Eax Editors are requested to reprint the 
Petition in a similar form, convenient for use, 





Sreecnes or Gerrit Smirn in Concress,— 
New York: Mason Brothers, 1855. 423 pp. 
A mere glance at the size of this book is suf- 

ficient to make an impression of the untiring in- 

dustry of the author, in producing so much 
reading matter in the brief space of less than 
eight montis spent in Congress. Had he been 
but a literary recluse, all that time, the produc- 
tion of such a volume should have saved him 
from the imputation of having been self-indul- 
gent, and so fond of ease as to have sacrifivted 
precious interests committed to him, for the sake 
of regular hours of sleep ! Should the authors 
of that silly slander spend their next eight 
months in the study of it, they might gain some 
enlargement of ideas, and not find their time 
misemployed. Glancing next at the table of 
contents, it will be seen whether Mr. Smith is 
‘a man of one idea,” or so occupied with “ ab- 
stractions” as to take no note of practical ques- 
tions around him. One is almost led to inquire 
what business of importance was there, before 
the House, that Mr. Smith did not have some- 
thing to say about ? There are no less than 
twenty-one regular speeches, being about one 

for every ten days, besides answers, letters, &c. 

Next notice the range of subjects-—President’s 

Message, Public lands, War, Homestead Bill, 

Minnesota, Deficiency bill, Nebraska bill, the 

Meade claims, Grants of land to white persons, 





Polygamy, Pacific Railroad, Postal System, 
Water for Washington city, Mexican Treaty, 


protects by impunity, the most intolerable des-| Reciprocity Treaty, Postage bill, Liquor traf- 


potism on the face of the earth. They have a 
right to know wkat the Congress of the United 
States of America has to say on this subject. 
The voice of Congress must be heard, sooner or 
later, on this question, and IT WILL BE— 
and made to echo the popular voice. 

Friends of Freedom in America! Twenty 
years ago, you made the tables of Congress 
groan with your petitions. You were gagged 
by your own representatives. Joun Quincy 
Avams, for years, vindicated your right of peti- 
tion, till at length, the gag rule was repealed. 
Since that time, Congress has heard but little of 


your petitions. It it high time that the right 


were exercised again, lest it should become rus- 
ty by disuse. ‘“ Rights*not exercised, become 
a dead letter.” You have been reproached 
with having contended more for your own right 
of petition, than for the r-lief of the enslaved. 


Let your petitions strike ligner and deeper 
than before. Let them look to the settlement 
of the entire question. Let them agitate a point 
which cannot be put to rest again until it ¢s 
settled, and the settlement of whick will be all- 
comprehensive and final. 

The Executive Committee of the American 
Abolition Society have carefully prepared this 





; 
| 


| 
| 


; 
! 


fic, and Liquor for the Navy, besides minor to- 
pics, &c. As to the intellectual rank and liter- 
ary character of these speeches, we need say 
nothing. Had Henry Clay or Daniel Webster 
made all these speeches within that time, their 
friends would have had no cause to apologize, 
or to be dissatisfied. Passing by all the rest, 
that single speech on the Nebraska bill was 
enough, and more than enough to place him 
among (not to say above) the tallest of his 
compeers. We might ask, When or by whom 


‘was an abler speech ever delivered there? It 


is enough to say that it was the fist speech 
ever made in Congress in which the Slavery 
question was placed on its true basis. ‘Twenty 
years hence, every body will say this. 


— 





== A Masterty Work. We add to our 


list of publications, the very able and learned 
Let the aspersion, at length, be wiped out. 


work of “ O, 8. Freeman,” (an assumed name,) 
entitled “ Lerrers on Stavery,” &c., which 
ought to be in the hands of every American cit- 
izen. It is a very elaborate and wonderful col- 
Jection from universal history and the world’s 
literature, showing the illegality of slavery in 
all nations and ages. It is a very compact and 
condensed specimen of what might be called the 
philosophy of history on this particular subject. 


ble opportunity for defending themselves, if they |petition. It is sent forth in their monthly! No man of common sense and reflection can 
paper ; and is so printed that it can be conveni-'read it, attentively, without being compe led 
ently cut out, and pasted to a half sheet or |to see and feel that slavery never has been and 
more of white paper, for signatures. When! neyer can be legalized. The country ought » 
sufficiently signed, it should be sent to some gt once, to be flooded with it, (See adyertise- 
suitable member of Congress, with a request| ment.) 


really think themselves defensible. Let them 
not confess their weakness by blinking the dis- 
cussion. 

The opponents of the Administration ought 
to favor the discussion. Their only available 
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“NATIONAL EMANCIPATION.” | Eximv Burritt, (whose views we present in 
\this number) is a fair representative of a large, 


It is a cheering sign of the times, and one} ' ; 
; highly cultivated and intellectual class of minds 

‘ch must, ere long, challenge the attention of "S"'Y 

rama vi 4 He is the embodiment of a world-wide spirit of 


statesmen, that the earnest thinkers of the coun- | 


try are turning their attention to the topic indi- | philanthropy, a connecting link between the 
cated by the heading of this article. A “ na- | Progressives of the two hemispheres, holding 


PaaS: ' . | converse with the wise an ; all civili 
tional emancipation” in some form, by some in-| the wise and good of all civilized 


; : . (nations. We ve no evide ‘ 
strumentality, and by some process, is coming! Dave PO. 0vIGIRaS aes oe nee 


to be regarded one of the vital wants of the | Profoundly studied this Constitutional and legal 


timid om nevessity not to be’ spurned asi de,— | Testion concerning slavery, that engrosses so 


The conviction is by no means confined to “Ra- | much of our time. If we may judge from the 


dicul Abolitionists,” technically so calle d—those | ne of some parts of the article from which we 
who have studied the Constitution, and found in take our extract, we doubt whether he does not 
t the Charter of the Nation’s freedom, the war: cherish stronger hopes than we do, of the feasi- 
ranty for a direct, unambiguous, Federal aboli- bility of propitiating the favor and gaining the 
tion of slavery. The necessity of a National consent of the slaveholders. We should hesi- 


Emancipation, aside from the constitutional pie ai nib he oat ist Wile itmara ‘ 
question, is rapidly ripening into a strong, an), Mi oo e South” which we hope 
irrepressible feeling. A right understanding of me 0 Re yp? gi vey oninice of the 
the Constitution will do much to guide this feel- ag But uate bi * “48 Aer 
ing and give it a wise and safe direction. But|~ * Beg Da reett, 10: Re, neneasity Of 8 
with or without this direction, the feeling will i airy fe ~via ain mt, Burritt, speaks, to 
be cherished, and must have vent. © point, and speaks nobly. 

To go on, indefinitely, in our present embar- . re 
rassing relations, is out of the question. The ‘ BU MILTAT ae CONFESSION. 
alternative of a separation between the slave The N. Y. Daily ‘Tribune, of Nov. 20, in a 
and non-slaveholding States has been distinctly, leader entitled “ Developments of the Day,” 
earnestly, and ably presented, for the last nine| has the following. 
years, ormore. It has enlisted strong advo-| The Buffalo Courier, (Dem.) truly says: 
cates, but makes little or no progress. As an; “It is self-evidient that had the ‘Fusionists’ been able to 
enterprise, it seems at a dead stand. Its convince the people of the State that the issue they presented 


: : was a true one, that the principle of Freedom was at stake 
» r : 4 
ranks do not sensibly increase. There is aj and that they were the proper champions of that principle, 


strong national feeling against it. Asa people, they would have succeeded in carrying a majority of the free- 
we cling to our Nationality—our National Gov- | ™* with them.” 
ernment—our National Union. In these are} Notice, here. The Buffalo Courier, not only 
concentrated our National passion. The feel-| satd this, but, (by confession of the N. Y. T'ri- 
ing may be irrational or excessive. It exists|bune,) said it “truly.” We have, ourselves 
nevertheless : and exists in such strength as to| been compelled to admit similar convictions, 
render improbable the success of any proposed | but, from tenderness to the feelings, and respect 
measure of disunion. If disunion comes at. all,| for the aims of many in the fusion movement, 
it is likely to come amid scenes of bloodshed | have hesitated to give expression to them. The 
and commotion—coming, as a rash act, unpre-| Buf. Cour., having no sympathies of that sort, 
meditated, undesired—not the result of delibe-;makes no scruple to speak out bluntly. It is 
rative judgment and arrangement. wise to ponder well what our enemies say of us, 
Then, there are obstacles to a separation, making due allowance for the liability they are 
that seem to forbid it. The Alleghanies do not under, to judge harshly. The Tribune seems 
traverse Mason and Dixon’s line. The national| ave viewed the mattter in this light, and on 
capital, who shall have that? Will the North reflection, admits that the apparently slander- 
make a present of it to the South? If not, how|°"® assertion is but too true. 
will the possession of it consist with the bound- The next thing is to ascertain, wherein, how, 
ary line between slavery and freedom? Last, and why, the “ Fusionists” have failed to gain 
not least, comes the rolling Mississippi, into the the public confidenee ? The Tribune disposes 
lap of division—the Mississippi, with its valley of this question by alluding to the want of 
and its outlet. How shall we divide them ?/ organization, the searcity or absence of ballots, 
Will the great and growing North-west, strong the difficulty of bringing the voters to the polls, 
in freedom and conscious power, consent to be and finally, the fact that “thousands who fully 
cut off from the Gulf of Mexico, and the world’s sympathize with us respecting Kansas did not 
commerce ? believe the question of freedom or slavery in 
that embyro state was at issue.” “And so,” 
(continues the Tribune,) ‘“‘ we were beaten,” and 
“if the result does not prove 2 heavy blow to 
freedom in Kansas we shall be most agreeably 
disappointed.” 








To agitate questions like these is to settle 
them. There is to be no deliberative and peace- 
ful separation of the States, at least not in owr 
day, growing out of this troublesome slave 


uestion. The uni 3 : jag 
4 on of the States is to con-| Now it strikes us that in saying all this, the 


tinue. The South may threate “ 

“I ede. T y threaten secession, but! Tribune has only been stating the case over 
will not secede. The North may think of SR RE cng soe wes ayer d 
but it will not be effected. What then must bela 2 HNDODS SANARADD SHES. SSR i hn 
aot a |its solution. As if a physician, instead of dis- 

Th ¥ mes | closing the causes of his patient’s disease, 
. yes eo Me, Saale ABOLITION of sla-| should only enumerate its outstanding symp- 
very, ol ne om must be overborne and | toms, which were as palpable to every beholder 
crushed under the heels of the petty oligarchy | as to himself. 
of 350,000 slaveholders. This latter will not| 


ve 4: | ‘The question, so important to be settled, lies 
long be. The former, therefore, remains. | [far back of all this, Why this want of oneap- 














ization—this scarcity or absence of ballots ? 
Why this difficuly of bringing the voters to the 
polls. How happens it that “ thousands,” who 
desire freedom in Kansas cannot be made to 
see THAT issue presented in the movement of the 
“ Fusionists”? In other words, to use the lan- 
guage of the Buffalo Courier,—why have not the 
Fusionists been able to convince the people that 
the principle of freedom was at stake,” (in this 
State Election,) and that they were the proper 
champions of that principle” ? 

The reason cannot be that the people thought 
the “ Know-Nothings,” were to be relied upon, 
as friends of freedom. The Tribune, in this 
same article, exhibits “ the developments of the 
day,” by quoting from the Know-Nothing 
Organs, the most explicit declarations that 
the ‘“‘ American party,” had no sympathy with 
the friends of freedom in Kansas, but was fully 
committed against “sectional agitation.” The 
people of this State have understood all this 
for the last twelve months, as well as they do 
now. The Tribune does not, as we have seen, 
attribute the defeat of the “ Fusionists,” to any 
misunderstanding of that character. 

Let us have the penetration and frankness to 
see and acknowledge the true reason. “ The 
people of the state,” cannot be made to see 
what is not to be seen. “The true issue” 
between freedom and slavery is Nor presented 
by the “Fusionists’ or ‘ Republicans.’* 
“The principle of freedom was nor” so “ at 
stake,” on the issue presented by that party as 
to draw out the efforts that, under better cir. 
cumstances, would not have been wanting. The 
people do not, because they cannot, confide in 
the leaders of that movement, (in their present 
attitude,) as the “ proper champions of the prin- 
ciple” of freedom. 

The “true issue” is—PROTECTION TO SLAVE 
PROPERTY EVERYWHERE OR NOWHERE. Protec. 
tion to it in Kansas, in Missouri, and on Bun- 
ker Hill, or the prohibition of it from Maine to 


California. On no other “ issue,” can an intel- 
and abiding enthusiasm be roused, and organ- 
ized, brought to the polls, and supplied with 
ballots. Point the people to something worth 
doing, something that can be done, and which 
when once done, will settle the whole question, 
forever, and not need doing over again. Let 
the Tribune, Jet the Evening Post, let William 
H. Seward, let Benjamin F. Butler, and the 
like of them, beckon the people in this direction, 
leading the way, themselves, and we will pro- 
mise them efficient organization, supply of bal- 
lots, and supply of voters, sufficient to drive 
back the combined forces of Hards, Softs, Sil- 
ver Grays, and “ Know Nothings,” into the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century. 

But nothing short of this will enlist the ener- 
gies of the people, and bring them out in their 
full strength. Even that portion of them who 
have never examined the Constitutional ques- 
tion, understand, as well as do the “ Radical 
Political Abolitionists,” that no “ issue’? ean be 
raised at the ballot-box, especiaiiy in our State 
elections, that can effectually touch the ques- 
‘tion of freedom or slavery in Kansas, unless the 
‘party that asks their votes, contemplates some- 
‘thing in addition, more than has ever yet been 
proposed, either by Free Soilers, Republicans, 
or Fusionists. 





ba? Politicians wiil understand us when we say that the issue 
of mere ‘non-extension,’ which, since the days of the Wilmot 
| proviso has been alternately or simultaneously raised by Nor- 
ihern Whigs (including Webster,) Northern Democrats, 
|(including the Van Burens,) the Free-Soilers, Free-Republi- 
cans, and Northern “‘ Know-Nothings,” is an issue altogether 
| too faintly marked, too little distinguished from the °profes- 
{sions of Northern politicians in general, to create special 


sympathy fov the party that rallies under it. 
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PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 


The subscribers, citizens of the United 
States, residents in the town of 
in the State of 
respectfully represent— 

That within a few years last past, 
has taken strong hold upon the minds of very 
many men, whether there be, or has ever been 


any legal slavery in the United States; wheth- 


er there can now be any such slavery consist- 
ently with the Constitution of the United | 


States ; and whether all the pretended sanc- 
tions of slavery, that are claimed to be found in 
that instrument, are not derived solely from. 
such false constructions as are plainly forbid- 


den by all, or nearly all, those legal rules ot 


interpretation which are admitted to be author- 


itative in the interpretation of all other laws) 


and constitutions. This doubt, 
vades so many minds, has in no saialh number | 
of cases ripened into conviction ; and that con- | 
viction is now boldly declared, and sedulously 
propagated, by those who claim to have care- 


fully and honestly investigated the subject. And 


the arguments, urged in support of that conclu- 
sion, are such as have, by their apparent truth 
and justice, strongly impressed the minds of 
your petitioners. 

Among the many arguments presented in 
defence of these views, are the following : 


1. That since “ all men are created equal, 
and are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” and since “ to 
secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men”*—it involves a direct contradiction 
to say that governments can legalize the en- 
slavement of one man by another. 

2. That “ those rights which God and nature 
have established, and which are therefore called 
natural rights, such as life and liberty, need not 
the aid of human laws to be more effectually 
vested in every man than they are, neither do 
they receive any additional strength when de- 
clared by the municipal laws to be inviolable. 
On the contrary, no human legislation has pow- 
er to abridge or destroy them, unless the owner 
himself shall commit some act that amounts to 
a forfeiture.’’t 

3. That—aside from the preceding consider- 
ations—while it has been the doctrine of the 
Southern Courts that “ Slavery is condemned 
by reason and the laws of nature’’—that “it ex- 
ists and can only exist through municipal regu- 
lations,” { it is evident even upon their principle 
that slavery cannot be legalized, unless it be 





* Declaration of Independence, 

+ Chancellor Fortescue. 

t Walker’s Mississippi, Reports, 36, 
of Slavery, 340—-6, 





Wheeler’s Law 





which per- | 


authorized by the fundamental or Constitution- 
al law. 


4. That the colonial charters were the con- 


| stitutional law of the land up to 1776 ; and that 
a doubt. 


the provisions in those charters, requiring, in 
substance, that the legislation of the colonies be 


, “consonant to reason, and conformable, as 


nearly as circumstances would allow, to the 
laws, statutes, and rights of the realm of Eng- 

land,” prohibited and invalidated all the statu- 

(tory legislation of the colonies, which purported 
‘to legalize slavery; and consequently that there 
_was no legal slavery in the country up to the 
time of the Revolution. 

5. That with the exception of a covert and 
‘ineffectual one in the Constitution of South 
Carolina, there were no provisions in any of the 
State Constitutions, that were in existence in 
1789, (when the U. S. Constitution was adopt- 
ed ,) that authorized, recognized, or in any way 
sanctioned, the slavery then existing in any of 
i the * thy and that, consequently, all such 
slavery was then illegal. 

6. That there having been no legal slavery 
in the country at the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, ad/ “ the people of the 
| United States,” without discrimination, were 

made citizens of the United States by that Con- 
‘stitution; and being citizens of the United 
States, by virtue of “ the supreme law of the 
land,” they could not be deprived of that citi- 
zenship, or reduced to servitude, by any sub- 
ordinate government ; and consequently that 
all those clauses that have since been introdue- 
ed into several of the State constitutions, for 
the purpose of legalizing slavery, are void. 

7. That the technical meaning of the word 
“ free,” as used in the English law for centu- 
ries, as used in all the colonial charters, and as 
used in 1789, in the then existing State consti- 
tutions of Georgia, South Carolina, North Car- 
olina, and Pennsylvania, was not to describe a 
free person, as distinguished from a slave, but 
to describe native and naturalized citizens, and 
persons possessed of political franchises, as dis- 
tinguished from aliens, and persons not possess- 
ed of political franchises ; and that this latter 
was the meaning, which legal rules of interpret- 
ation required that Congress and the Courts 
should give to the word “free,” in that clause 
of the Constitution of the United States which 
provides for the apportionment of representa- 


| tives and direct taxes. 


8. That the word “importation,” when ap- 
plied to persons brought into this country, le- 
gally applies to those brought in as passengers 
and free men, and is therefore wholly insuffi- 
cient, on legal principles ofinterpretation, to au- 











thorize the implication that any persons could 
be brought into the country as slaves. 

9. That the writ of habeas corpus necessari- 
ly denies the right of property in man; that 
otherwise this writ might always be defeated, 
by pleading property, and giving possession in 
proof; and that, therefore, that clause of the 
Constitution of the United States, which pro- 
vides, without any discrimination of persons, 
that the privileges of this writ shall not be sus- 
pended except in cases of rebellion and invasion, 
is equivalent to an entire prohibition of slavery 
in any of the States composing this Union. 

10. That the words “ person held to service 
or labor in one State, under the laws thereof,” 
being legally descriptive of indented apprenti- 
ces, and of “those bound to service for a term 
of years,” (who are specially required, by Art. 
1, Sec. 2, Clause 3, of the Constitution, to be 
included in the “number of free persons,”’) 
are, of themselves, no legal description of a 
slave, and cannot, consistently with legal prin- 
ciples of interpretation, be made to apply to 
slaves ; nor can they be held to sanction any 
State laws which may attempt to legalize slave- 
ry, unless we concede that the State govern- 
ments have the right to make slaves of their 
whole population indiscriminately, and that 
consequently, the United States Constitution 
can do nothing to secure the personal \iberty of 
any of its own citizens, on whom it relies for its 
support. 

And your petitioners pray that Congress will 
inquire into all the facts and principles herein 
suggested, and also that they will examine and 
consider all the additional evidence and argu- 
ments that may be offered by your petitioners, 
or any other persons, touching this subject ; and 
if Congress shall be of the opinion that the sla- 
very now existing in this country is inconsist- 
ent with the Constitution of the United States, 
then your petitioners further pray that Con- 
gress will forthwith enact laws providing forthe 
establishment of all such courts, and the ap- 
pointment of all such agents and attorneys, as 
may be necessary for securing the privileges of 
the writ of habeas corpus to every person in 
the United States, who is restrained of his 
liberty under pretence of his being property. 

And, finally, your petitioners pray that Con- 
gress will, in any event, report fully their opin- 
ions upon the subjects herein set forth, for the 
information of the people, to the end that no 
doubt may rest upon the public mind in regard 
to matters of so great moment, involving, as 
they do, the authority of the Constitution, the 
justice of the nation, [and the liberties of so 
large numbers of our fellow men. 
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From Morrow Co., Ohio. | From Illinois. 

Saatt Parers not Power.tess.—“ Your pa-| Powers or Coneress.— Your paper is the 
per, though not one-fourth the size of some an- only one that I have ever met with, that meet 
ti-slavery papers, contains twice the amount of my views, fully. I have long been of opinion 
substantial matter, to the point at issue, com-| that total and entire abolition, was the only re- 
pared with any paper I read; and could it|medy for slavery. Without going into a Con- 
have an equal number of readers, it would ex- stitutional argument, I see no reason why Con- 
ert a vastly greater amount of influence than) gress has not as much power to legislate against 
any one I know of, Its arguments are not)it as for it.” 
only to the point, but so fortified as to be un| 


a a ee ee en os 


(Letter to the author from Hon, Amasa Wacken, of Marsachusetts, 
Secretary of State.) 
Boston, Dec. 31, 1851. 

“ Dear Sir : I have long wished to see the democracy of the Bible 
presented by some able writer in its true light. Your first volume of 
the ‘Democracy of Christianity’ meets my desires fully, so far as the 
old dispensation is concerned, and I shall wait, with much impa- 
tience, for your second volume, which, I suppose, will exhibit the 
still more striking democracy of the new. Genuine democracy I 
have for many years regarded as the offspring of Christianity; and 
I rejoice to see this great truth presentcd in the able and satisfactory 
manner you have thus far done; and should your second volume 
| equal the first, (as I have no doubt it will,) I think all will agree that 
| you have conferred a great benefit on the public. Iam very sincerely, 
| yours, AMASA WALKER.” 
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From Lee County, lowa. 


x tenon: Alp eh At . EOL EOL: TE ee 


answerable. I only regret that more is not 


done by myself and others, for its circulation.” | 


A Second Letter from Wayne Co., N. Y. 


one | 
“No Dopeine rr.”—“ Your exposition of 


the Constitution must be adopted, and practi- 
cally carried out, or we shall all become slaves. 
There is no dodging it.” 

From another. 

“ Notuinc suort or MRapicau.’’—“I have 
received two numbers of the ‘ Radicai Aboli- 
tionist,’ and like it well. I am not sure but 
that I ama ‘ radical abolitionist’ myself. Some 
time ago I should have felt strong objections to 
that term ; but that time is past, and I am in- 
clined to think that, upon a candid and prayer- 
ful examination of the subject and of them- 
selves, most warm-hearted anti-slavery men wil 
find themselves nothing short of Radical.” 

From Vermont. 

“Cure ror K. N. Sickness.”—“I started 
for the Syracuse Convention, but was obliged, 
from ill-health, to return home. A Convention 
of the same class would, doubtless, do good in 
Vermont, We want some wholesome medicine 
to cure the K. N. sickness which prevails, but I 


hope not extensively among thinking people, 
hereabouts.”’ 


‘lecturer for one year or more, in Lowa, would | 








Neep or Orcanization.—“ There are a good | 
many radical abolitionists here, but a want or 
proper organization has kept them from being | 
of much service to the cause of humanity.” | 


Lecturers wantEep.— I believe that a good | 


be well supported, and do as much good as in| 


‘any other state in the Union. We have an en-| 
‘terprising and reflecting class of men, that only 


want light and organization to become a host, 
in the struggle for freedom.” | 
i 


———___- 


| 
PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 

We have on hand at the oflice of the “ Radical Abolitionist,” a sup- | 
ply of the following pamphlets and tracts. 


1. “ ProcreDINGS OF THE Syracuse Convention.’’?—The bal. ! 
ance of the second edition, about 600 copies, will be furnished, sin- 
gly, to each person sending a three cent post office stamp, to prepay 
the postage. This offer is made to hasten and equalize the circula- 
tion, and accommodate those of small means. “ First come—first 
served.” 


2. “Tur ConsTiITUTionAL Dury of the Federal Government to 
abolish American Slavery : anexpose of the position of the Aboli- 
tion Society of New York city and vicinity. 18 pages, 18mo. 2 cts, 


8. ABOLITION Documents. No. 1. PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Declaration of the Convention of Radical Political Abolitionists at 
Syracuse. 2 pages, of the size and form of Congressional Documents. 
Price 25 cents per hundred. 


4. Spooner’s “ Unconstitutionality of Slavery,” First and Second 
Part, and Defence of Fugitive Slaves, with Appendix, 294 pp. 8vo. 
in paper—is now for sale at this office, at 75 cents, or postage pre- 
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paid 86 cents. : 
From Iowa. 


Covrace Revivine.— Since E heard of your 
movement, [I have felt to thank God and take 
courage. Iwas in the old Liberty party, and 
have never felt at home in the Free Soil party. 


s. 


5. LETTERS ON SLAveErY. [By QO. ‘* Addressed to 


pro-slavery men in America, showing its illegality in all ages and 


Freeman. } 

















nations, its destructive war upon society and government, morals 


'and religion.’’ 108 pp. Price 25 cents in paper, or 37 1-2 in cloth. 
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(From Professor Hupson, of Oberlin.) 


*“*The Democracy of Christianity’ is a work which every one 
should read. Its object is to show that the Bible is the great charter 
of democracy—that its principles and precepts, as well as the sympa- 
thies which it cultivates, and the spirit which it breathes, are all on 
the side of freedom. The book is one of thoughts and principles ; 
and those who read it will find themselves brought face to face with 
ideas which are of world-wide application, and of fundamental im- 
portance. We may agree or disagree with the author in some of 
his conclusions; but the general scope of the werk, and the spirit 
and tone of the discussion, will commend it to all who love original 
and independent thought. T. B. HUDSON.” 


(From E. Smiru, Wesleyan Minister, Mansfield, Ohio.) 


“T have read this work with pleasure and profit, and regard it as 
a thorough investigation of the very important subject of which it 
treats.”? 

(From the New York Tribune.) 


“We have read the book through very attentively, and can bear 
testimony to its great ability, and the soundness of its principles, 
* * * The essay is a very able one, and well adapted, as Cob- 
bett used to say, for a THINKING people, and no fair-minded and in- 
telligent reader can rise from a perusal of it without a higher appre- 
ciation of the Mosaic code, and of true democratic principles.”’ 

(From the New York Evangelist.) 

“This work appears anonymously, but it discloses qualities of 
authorship of which the writer need not be ashamed. He 
strikes at the root of the business at once. He traces the democratic 
principle, as it is mingled in all God’s provisions for the Patriarchs 
and the Israelites, in the clearest manner. His analysis of the ten- 
dency and character of the Mosaic institutes is particularly able. 
He discovers a degree of wisdom and benevolence in those provisions 
put little understood. We have never seen the political bearings 
and scope of the Mosaic law so strikingly portrayed. The present 
volume respects only the doctrines of the Old Testament. We hope 
the author will be encouraged to go on with the searching and im- 
partial examination.” 


. 


* * 


Recommended also in the Boston Chronotype, and in many other 
periodicals. The second volume, now published, has received 
similar commendations, 


Il. 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 


A history of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view ot 
the Slavery-question in the United States Pp. 606, roval 12mo, 











Your views will be adopted by the friends o 
liberty wherever they are understood—and they 
will be understood wherever your paper can be 
circulated.” 


WRITINGS 
OF 


WILLIAM GOODELL. 





From Massachusetts—again. 


“Rapicat” Trura.— Friend Goodell — If 
‘Radical’ means the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, send me your paper, 
and I will do what I can for it ;—for I verily 
believe the devil is trying to conquer the world 
by ‘compromise ’ and bribery.” 


FOR SALE BY THE AUTHOR AT THE OFFICE 
OF THE «RADICAL ABOLITIONIST,”’ 
No. 48 Beekman Street, New York. 


I. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, Xc. Xe. 
In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 871. Price, $1,50. Postage pre-paid, $1,80, 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
[From B. P. AYDELLorrTr, D D., late President of Woodward College 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Professor of Moral and Pelitical Philoso- 


From Worcester Co., Mass. 


“ Rapicat,” witnhouT KNOWING IT. —“ En- 
closed please find $6.42 for 18 copies of the 


‘ 2 2,8 . 5) F 
Radical Abolitionist. We have a great many “THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY.—AD able and original work. 


radical abolitionists in this region, but they have | It is easy to see that the great law of the Bible, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
as } . a . . . 
not found it out. I[ showed them some of your ‘neighbor as thyself,’ forbids all oppression, guards the inalienable 


; rights of man, and must therefore, if impartially carried out, estab- 
papers, but they appeared to be afraid of the | jish popular governments everywhere. But, our author in a style 
‘ Radical.’ 


Bu ho +, | very easy and forcible, and with an eminently Christian spirit, 

t when they ‘Caine to read it, | sows that this great law of the Bible was once embodied by Divine 

they found they were as ‘ radical’ as any of us.’ | authority in a written constitution—that given to God’s ancient peo- 

me ' _ple Israel. He examines this constitution very carefully, and shows 

From another minister in Massachusetts. ‘both in its provisions and its practical working, it was the purest 
Axzouition By Law.— Permit me to express | mT? {het the world ever witnessed. 

; 7 xp | «Tocqueville had demonstrated, with rare ability, that the whole 

my cordial sympathy with you and your asso- ' political and social current, on both sides of the Atlantic, was favor- 

. in vour endeavor to arouse the _ able to free institutions, and that republican governments must inti- 

ciates, in yo d t the American | able to £ ‘ hat republ ” 


|mately and very speedily prevail, But an American citizen, the 


people:to the duty of the immediate, uncondi-. 


; ,author of the work before us, proves that the Bible is at the 
tional, and entire abolition of American slavery, | foundation of all these free movements, and that Christianity, per- 
+ , . +, | fectly obeyed, is itself perfect democracy. As Americans, we may 
by law. I anticipate much pleasure and profit | then exultingly point not only to the wisdom of our forefathers, but 
to myself in attending your approaching cone |'he wisdom of God, as sustaining our political institutions, and 
* to thei e ion’? 
vention at Boston.” tedged t final triumphjand_universal extensio 


phy in the same. 





Published in the Cincinnati Gazette. | 


Price $1. Postage pre-paid $1,32. 

This work is designed to embody a great amount of historical in- 
formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference. 
It contains fifty chapters, on as many distinct topics, embracing the 
most important facts in the political and ecclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 
England and the United States, up to the present time : the divisions 
among American Abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 
among them; and closing with a brief discussion of the question, 
“What ought to be done?’ The book is an abstract of several 
volumes, besides the anti-slavery history of the last twenty years, a 
great part of which has neyer before been collected into any volume, 
but lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 
Contents and a copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reference 
to particular facts and to dates, when desirable. 





Ii. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. 


Its Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions, and 
illustrative facts. Pp. 430. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


Postage pre- 
paid, 92. 


(From Hon. WittraM Jay to the author.) 


“ Your analysis of the Slave laws is very able, and your exhibi- 
tion of their practical application by the Southern Courts evinces 
great and careful research. - Itis more easy to make than 
to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs. 
Stowe’s ; but your book is as impregnable against such a charge as 
‘Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositions and 


demonstrations, The book is not only true, but it is unquestionably 
true.” 


i. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTA- 
CLE TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 
A prize Tract of 24 pages. Price $8 per 100. 
Address WM. GOODELL, 48 Beekman street New York. 
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